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Memorabilia 


article in the March 
Maurice B. Blake's 
‘Death Cut and Diamonds.’ ‘The ‘“‘ cut ’’ is 

process known in British Guiana—half 
treatment by poisons, half magical and fear- 
some ceremonies—by which a person is ren- 
dered not only immune from snake-bite, but 
likewise, if he will submit to the whole, a 
controller of snakes. How the author, often 
sufiering severely from fever, nerved himself 
to do and bear what he relates, must be a 
wonder. The whole story will rejoice alike 
the folk-lorist, and the lover of the uncanny. 
Major Blake, amid his struggles with fever 
often found himself in wild regions where 


(HE most thrilling 
Cornhili is Major 


no doctor was available. He records ‘‘ some 
excellent advice’’ given him by Stanley 


when they were together in 1903, to wit: 
“ Remember this when you are ill, though 
there is a vast difference between a good 
doctor and a bad one, there is very little dif- 
ference between a good doctor and no doc- 
tor at all.’’ A dictum perhaps meant to 
apply rather to sojourners on the Essequibo 
or like places than to dwellers in European 
countries. Though the experiences with dia- 
monds are less horrifying than those with 
snakes, they, too, furnish good measure of 


excitement. ‘ Basque Ballads,’ by Mr. Rod- 
ney Gallop, is another article which should 
attract the student of folk-lore. And we 
would mention a moving sonnet, ‘ The 


Ancient Miner,’ by Mr. Charles MacCarron, 
who, we are told, is himself an unemployed 


miner. 

A CORRESPONDENT, W. S. J., under 
the heading ‘ Ex Libris,’ writes to us 

(2 Mar., 1934) on a new use of the above 


term, which affords an opportunity of observ- 
ing degeneration in actual process, and also 
Suggests the exitent to which advertisement 
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| is responsible for the devastations which 
lovers of accuracy deplore: 

“Last year I noticed on one of Messrs. 
W. H. Smith’s bookstalls, a pile of disused 
library books offered for sale as ‘ ex libris.’ 
And on the back page of this week’s Times 
Literary Supplement, I see the advertise- 
ment of a set of Hansard for sale with the 
same description attached. This misuse of 
the term seems to be spreading, and is per- 
haps worth noting.” 


OME 
DALL’s book on ‘ Wil« 
ture,’ will be published by the Scholartis 
Press. It will give, as a rule, exact refer- 
ences to the passages cited, which far ex- 
ceed anything of the sort previously at- 
tempted. The author has been noting 
quaint or initeresting things in the litera- 
ture of flowers for many a year, and can 
turn to Fuller, Burton or Sir ‘Thomas 
Browne, when poets have failed to supply 
an illustration. Curiously enough, some of 
the commonest flowers, such as buttercups 
and honeysuckle, offer problems for research 
when their literary record is viewed with 
a critical eye. (Quotations are varied by 
medical uses, chiefly in the eighteenth cen 
tury, which are almost unknown in com- 
parison with the Elizabethan herbalists. 
The use of flowers as symbols or in meta- 
phor, is another novel feature in flower 
books. American poets have supplied some 
good work, particularly in a fine sonnet by 
J. R. Lowell, and there are one or two 
comments from the golfer’s point of view. 


THE Rev. F. 
a note about the 
Brasses : 

The Cobham brasses, have 
lately figured in the daily were 
thoroughly repaired and sunk in new marble 
slabs in or slightly before the year 1878, 


time this month, MR. VERNON REN- 
1 Flowers in Litera- 


R. HawkeEs-Mason sends us 
Cobham and Chrishall 


which 
press, 


when I saw them looking much the same as 
in the recent figure. In 1878 I visited Chris- 
hall, Essex, and saw the fine effigies of Cob- 
ham and De La Pole in need of repair, and 
wrote to Mr. F. Capper Brooke, of Ufford 
Place, Suffolk (who had repaired the Cob- 
ham series) to extend like benefit to his 
fellow ancestors at Chrishall. In 1880 he 


told me, at his house, that this had been 
done, at a cost of £50, presumably borne by 
himself. In September, 1887, I re-visited 
Chrishall, and thought the repairs, though 
efficient, were hardly up to the ‘ Cobham ’ 
standard.”’ 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


TWO NOTE BOOKS OF THOMAS 
CARLYLE. 


EpITep By CHARLES ELIotT NORTON 
(New York: The Grolier Club, 1899). 


COPY of this delightful volume was given 

to me many years ago by the late Mr. 
Alexander Carlyle; and, having recently had 
occasion to collate it with the corresponding 
parts of Carlyle’s MS. Journal, I shall now 
set down some notes on the Journal in gen- 
eral and on this volume in particular. 

Readers will be surprised to learn that 
Carlyle spelt Craigenputtock with h, not k; 
and in this he was followed by his friends, 
Froude (in the ‘ Reminiscences’) and Con- 
way, although the name is spelt with a k on 
Dr. Welsh’s tombstone at Haddington (1819), 
and on the large-scale map of Dumfries-shire, 
published by John Thomson (Edinburgh, 
1828). The usual derivation, Craig-of-the- 
buzzards, is not convincing, for these birds 
frequent any high hill. A more satisfactory 
meaning is Craig-of-the-hilly-ridge (putagq), 
which exactly suits both the local pronuncia- 
tion, Craig-o’-putta, and the landscape, as 
may be seen in Patrick’s photograph of 
Craigenputtock Hill (Sloan’s ‘ The Carlyle 
Country,’ p. 242). Further, Carlyle invari- 
ably wrote the name of Lord Ashburton’s 
mansion-house correctly as ‘‘ The Grange,” 
not the ‘‘ Grange,’’ as it is often printed in 
the Biographies. 

I found no interesting innovations in 
spelling ; for neice, seige, ancle and scull, etc., 
were doubtless due to lack of standardized 
forms; and tho’, tho’t, bro’t, were probably 
only contractions in writing, not to be fol- 
lowed in print. He proposed that read (pre- 
terite and participle) should be written redd, 
and that (pronoun) as thatt; and he ingeni- 
ously employed a double hyphen (=) in words 
divided at the end of the line, if they were 
intended to have a hyphen when not occur- 
ring at the end of a line. 

The facsimiles in the volume usefully illus- 
trate the evolution of his handwriting from 
the comparatively round and large form 
(p. 44) to the angular and minute, but ner- 
vous and characteristic, script of later years 
(p. 281-3). The latter enables one to appre- 
ciate the difficulty of accurately deciphering 
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some words—a difficulty which increases 
about 1865, when his right hand began to 
tremble, and is much more pronounced after 
Mrs. Carlyle’s death in the following year, 
until, finally, in 1873, writing had become 
impossible, and the Journal ends. In gen. 
eral, after 1865, the letters were not fully 
formed ; but the signs for each, however min- 
ute, were marvellously consistent. Initial 
capitals were comparatively clear and large. 
Initial small letters, as r and n, co and er, 
h and l, were hardly distinguishable ; ter- 
minal s was the minutest verticle stroke; and 
p did not usually descend below the line, 
being, therefore, apt to be mistaken for h 
(Froude reads haddock for paddock!), or 
even for tr (see note to line 68 below), the 
t being uncrossed. 

Occasionally useful sketches occur, of geo- 
metrical problems, or the device of the burn- 
ning candle (facsimile on p. 44), or Newton’s 
house and orchard, or the monoliths at Stone- 
henge. 

The two portraits given in the volume, but 
not described, are: 1. Carlyle in 1876, etch- 
ing from a photograph by Praetorius (?), 
published by F. Bruckmann, of Covent Gar 
den, London. The photograph is given in 
‘Memoirs of Gerald Blunt of Chelsea,’ by 
R. Blunt (London, 1911), p. 94; 2. Carlyle 
in 1846, etching from a daguerreotype. Car- 
lyle’s opinion of it is stated in his letter to 
Emerson of 30 April, 1846; and Emerson’s 
opinion, in his reply of 31 May following. 


The following list of emendations, though 
not complete, may be useful. I have not at- 
tempted to add to the footnotes, but, chiefly, 
to revise the text, though tthe sources of Car- 
lyle’s quotations might readily have been in- 
cluded, etc., etc. The words before the stroke 
are quoted from the ‘Two Note Books’: 
those in italics after the stroke are my emen¢- 
ations from Carlyle’s MS., or, occasionally, 
minor corrections of the foot-notes. 


p- 8 Roundway—down near _ Devizes— 
| Roundway Down near Devizes 

,, 13 settling into the latter | settling in 
the latter, 

,, 14 Northampt[onshire] | Northants. 

,, 24 the Bible as all sufticient—‘‘ homely 


| the Bible and sufficient ‘‘ homely. 
31 Dunegelt . . . tradesman’s “ Reli- 
gion”? ... 4th of March | Danegelt 
. . . tradesmen’s “ Religion” ..: 
6th of March. 
,, 303 Griiber, Wieland, Doering, Schiller 


1 Mr. Alex. Carlyle gave me this correction. 
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40 


53n. 
66 


68 


84 
88 
99 
112 
115 
116 
,, 120 
,, 121 
,, 125 
,, 129 


», 131 
, 146 


5, 143n. 


,, 152 


43 soem. ** 


5, 154n. 
5, L61n. 


5, 164 
,, 166 


,, 186 
, 191 


», 194 


», 203 


1934. 


| Gruber’ s -W reland, Doering’ s Schil- 
ler. 
that can by Art alone be | that can 
Art alone be. 
Book i. ch. viii. | Book 7. ch. vit. 
chicken in the coop | chicken in the 
croop |sc, croup]. 
one stroke up, the other stroke down 
| one spoke | sc. of Fortune’s wheel | 
up, the other spoke down, 
what we may be brought | 
may be bought. 
makes a man a man | makes man a 
man, 
deed | dee’d |Scotice for *‘ died ”’ |. 
introduce truth | introduce truths. 
‘The pom wisdom is to have got 
rid of tolly’’ |not in MS. Transfer 
to note 2. 
testators | sectators, 
Aussatze ... Kattner | ¢ 
Kistner, 
causes of Myths... 
| causes of Mythi 
Rome. 
best books | best book. 
Jahrm arktfest | Jahrmarktsfest. 
(| oethe’s |. 
Kanzlerverwandte — | 
wandte. 
Two Books of him | Two Books by 
him. 
on tthe street | on the streets. 
x | oc | probably for co the sign for 
‘‘infinite,’’ not zx ‘‘the unknown 
quantity.’’ | 

Salvation | ‘‘ Blessedness | Selig- 
seyn |. 
to be in me | to lie in me. 
Speculating ’’ | ‘‘ Brooding 
| Grubeln ]. 
died in 1885 | died in 1888. 
Book i. ch. vii. | Book i. ch. viit. 
liquours | liquors. 
peculiar characteristic | 
the noun; ‘‘ characteristic ’’’ not in 
MS. 
gleams on tthe face | gleams in the 
face. 
subjected to Popes | 


what one 


Aufsitze... 


Fever of Rome 
Fevers of 


Kanzleyver- 


” 


| peculiar, 


subjects to 


Popes 
‘she is.[not] there” | ‘‘ she is 
there’ |[i.e., at Craigenputtock, 


not with Carlyle]. 

after he was gone | after I was gone. 
through Jeffrey’s interest [not in 
MS. ] 
mysteriously 


ously with, 


with with | mysteri- 
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i 208 man in all ages | men in all ages. 

,, 210 haunted | h unted. 

,, 222 inanimation | inanition. 

, 226 Politics are angry | Politics an 
angry. 

,, 228 Poor Ricker | Poor Becker {‘ Lett. 
of T.C.’ ed. Norton, i. 386]. 

,, 204 Mr. Gray’s | W. Gray’s. 

,, 266 Anempfindler Anempfinder | See 
Carlyle’s note in ‘ Meister’s Ap- 
prenticeship,’ ii. v. ] 

,, 207 one morning | one day. 

244 purply flabby | purfly flabby. 


Redivivus. 


>, 9,0. Redivivu | 


,, 249 Lockhart. requested | Lockhart 
requests, 

,, 205n. away for ever | into everlasting 
Time [in die ewige Zeit]. 

,, 265 must say for myself | must say 
|‘‘ for myself ’’ deleted in MS. | 

,, 268 see any way | see my way. 


» 9», Bulwer Lytton | Lytton Bulwer. 


,, 271 All the things | All things. 
, 275 do any good in such coming forward 
do any good in by such coming 
forward, 
,, 278 work with whatever Time | work 
with whatsoever Time. 
James A. §S. BARRETT. 


Peebles, Scotland. 


BACON AND SHAKESPEARE. 
(See ante p. 146). 
WE now come to Bacon’s ‘ Novum 
Organum,’ first published in 1620. 


This supplies more material than the two 
other works together. 

As indicating Bacon’s attitude towards 
error, we may quote (p. 50) as follows: 

. . + lastly, we must 
so great a misfortune, 
a unanimity in error, 


consider the causes of 

and so long and general 
that we may thus render 
the access to truth less difficult, and that the 
human understanding may the more readily 
be ‘purified and brought to dismiss its idols. 


notion of the action 
from the statte- 


Bacon had a sound 
of gravity, as we may see 
ments at p. 38: 
a tendency to congregate into 
bodies, the dense for in- 

circumference of the 
rare towards that of the 


bodies have 
masses with similar 
stance, towards the 
earth, the thin and 
Heavens. 


and at p. 266, 


one would be apt to suppose that the power 
bears an exact proportion to the quantity; and 
that if a leaden bullet of one ounce, for in- 
stance, would fall in a given time, one of two 


where we read: 
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ounces ought to fall twice as rapidly, which 


is most erroneous. 


In one paragraph Bacon’s speculations on 
gravity closely approximate to Newton’s, 
even if they do not anticipate them, for he 


writes (p. 255) 


if there be any magnetic force, which 
sympathy between the globe of the 
Earth and Heavenly bodies, or between that 
of the moon and the waters of the sea (as 
seems most probable from the particular floods 
and ebbs which occur twice in the month), or 
between the starry sphere and the planets, by 
which they are summoned and raised to their 
apogees; these must all operate at very great 
distances. 


Again, 
acts by 


From this, too, it is clear that he was 
‘hot ’’ on the explanation of the cause of 


the tides. In his * Novum Organum,’ Book 
II, he fully discusses the cause of tides, 
and it is delightful to see his arguments 
gradually bringing him nearer and nearer 
to the true explanation, though he has to 
give considerable thought to the other then 


possible explanations. He also discusses 
tides fully in ‘ The History of the Winds, 
at p. 3540. 

Shakespeare’s references to the cause of 
tides are in ‘ The Winter’s Tale,’ I. 425, 
where (Camillo speaking) we read: 

Swear his thought over 

By each particular star in heaven, and 

By all their influences, you may as well 


Forbid the sea for to obey the Moon. 


“i Benry TV.” 1. 1: 27: 


. let men say, we be men of good govern- 
ment, being governed, as the sea is, by our 
noble and chaste mis stress, the Moon 

. for the fortune of'us, that are the Moon’s 
men, doth ebb and flow like the sea; being 
governed as the sea is by the Moon. 


and in 


No language could be plainer than that. 
Thus Shakespeare was wholehearted in his 
belief in the true cause of the tides, while 
Bacon reserved his judgment. 


No reference to evolution has been found 
in Shakespeare, but at p. 254 of ‘ Sylva Syi- 
varum,’ we find Bacon saying: 


The transmutation of plants one into an- 
other is a capital work of nature, the trans- 
mutation of species being pronounced impos- 
sible: it is a thing of diffic ulty, and requires 
deep ‘search into nature; but as there appear 
some manifest instances of it, the opinion of 
impossibility is here to be rejected, and the 
means to be sought. 


This is an admirable instance of many where 
Bacon does not dogmatically support one 
view, but nevertheless shows a leaning to- 
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wards what we now know to be the true ex- 
planation. 


With regard to the heat of the Sun, at 
p. 49 of the ‘ Novum Organum,’ Bacon seems 
to imply that he knows there is little differ- 
ence in kind between the heat of the Sun and 
of a fire, for he says: 

Hence those notions in the active and opera- 
tive branches; that the heat of the Sun and 
of Fire are totally different, so as to prevent 
men from supposing that they can elicit or 
form, by means of fire, any thing similar to 
the operations of Nature. 


But at p. 159 he goes wrong by saying “‘ the 
heat for instance of the heaver nly bodies ap- 
pears to be very different from that of fire.” 

In ‘ Coriolanus,’ V. iv. 45, we find Shakes- 
peare saying, ‘‘ As certain as I know the 
Sun is fire.’ 

I have referred to the fact that Shakes- 
peare often alludes to astrology, in which we 
may think he believes, until we find the fol- 
lowing admirable sentiments, for which we 
forgive him all the rest, and of which again 
we can only say that they are just what we 
should expect from Bacon, tthough not in 
the same poetic language: 


«““e 


(Edmund) “ This is the excellent foppery of 
the world, that, when we are sick in fortune,— 
often the surfeit of our own behaviour—we 
make guilty of our disasters the Sun, the Moon, 
and Stars: as if we were villains on necessity, 
tools by heavenly compen knaves, thieves, 
and treachers by spherical predominance, 
drunkards, liars and adulterers, by an enforced 
obedience of planetary influence; and all that 
we are evil in, by a divine thrusting on. An 
admirable evasion of the whoremaster man to 
lay his goatish disposition to the charge of a 
star! My father compounded with my mother 
under the dragon’s tail, and my nativity was 
under Ursa major: so that it follows I am 
rough and lecherous. Tut, I should have been 


that I am, had the maidenliest star in_ the 
firmament twinkled on my _bastardizing. 
(‘ King Lear,’ I, ii, 118). 


works there are scarcely any 
but it is disappoint- 
Novum 


In Bacon’s 
references to astrology, 
ing to find the following in the 
Organum’ (p. 108): 


Printing, gunpowder, and the compass have 
changed the appearance and state of the whole 


World; first in literature, then in Warfare, 
and lastly in navigation: and innumerable 
changes have been thence derived, so that no 


Empire, Sect or Star, appears to have exer- 
cised a greater power and influence on human 
afiairs than these mechanical discoveries. 

On the cao hand, in ‘ The History of 
the Winds’ (p. 9) he says: “‘ The inquiry 
should not run into eed considera- 
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tion about the winds; nor accuracies as to 
the horoscope of the heavens ” and (p. 
15): ‘‘ Let great diligence be used to collect 
all kinds of prognostications of winds, except 
those of an _ astrological nature’’; which 
seem to indicate that he placed no value on 
astrology. 

Iit seems probable that Bacon did not rea- 
lise the vital difference there is between a 
so-called ‘‘ fixed’’ star and a planet, for 
he says (p. 147), ‘Sirius is thought the 
warmest, then Regulus, then the lesser Dog- 
star’’; and ithen he goes on to speak of the 
planets and says, “ Jupiter gives out more 
heat when situated beneath Cancer or Leo, 
than when he is beneath Capricorn and 
Aquarius. It is to be supposed that the Sun 
and other planets give out more heat in peri- 
gee, from their approximation to the Earth, 
than when in Apogee.’’ 

Shakespeare correctly says (‘ Hamlet,’’ II. 
ii. 116): 

Doubt thou, the stars are fire; 

Also (‘ Julius Caesar,’ III. i. 64): 


The skies are painted with unnumbered 
sparks, 


They are all fire and everyone doth shine; 
Again (‘ Macbeth,’ I. v. 50): 
Stars, hide your fires! 

the fixed 
as the stoics 


Bacon also correctly says, 
stars are true fires or flames, 
held.”’ (S:8. 2.97). 


Shakespeare again (‘Antony and _ Cleo- 
patra,’ JIT. xiii. 145): 
When my good stars that were my former 
guides 
Have empty left their orbs and shot their 
fires 


Into the abysm of hell. 

Here he seems to be confusing stars with 
meteors, as he does again in ‘The Rape of 
Lucrece ’ (line 1525) where he says: 


And little stars shot from their fixed places, 


Bacon goes astray in what is still a very 
popular fallacy, viz., that warm water freezes 
more quickly than cold (‘ Novum Organum,’ 
p. 507), but he ends well, for at p. 7 from 
the end of his ‘Novum Organum,’ he says, 
“As for Fables, they must be totally ex- 
terminated.”’ 

At p. 137 of his 
find : 


There is a similar doubt as to whether the 
warmth of wool, skins, feathers, and the like, 
is derived from a slight inherent heat, since 
they are animal excretions, or from their be- 
ing of a certain fat and oily nature that ac- 


‘Novum Organum,’ we 
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cords with heat, or merely from the confine- 
ment and separation of air which we spoke of 
in the preceding paragraph. 


This is another instance in which Bacon 
turns over in his mind two or three possible 
explanations and seems to linger over the 
true one without definitely deciding in its 
| favour. 

No ideas about heat insulators have been 
found in Shakespeare. 

Bacon was in error when he said (‘ Novum 
Organum,’ p. 144), ‘“‘ wood and metal are 
not equally cold,’’ and (p. 145), ‘‘ they tell 
you that the people of the East are acquain- 
ted with a fine soft cloth, made of the down 
of birds, which can melt butter wrapt 
gently up in it by its own warmth.”’ 

He discusses heat ait considerable length 
and then says, “.. whence it is clear 
that tumult and confusion are occasioned by 
heat, together with a violent motion in the 
internal parts of Bodies, and this gradually 
tends to itheir dissolution the very 
essence of heat, is motion and nothing else, 
limited, however, by certain differences 
which we will presently add.’’ This is a 
remarkable state of knowledge of this sub- 
ject for his time. He falls, however, into 
the common error of thinking that ‘“‘ heat 


’ 


rises.’ 


We now come to a group of popular fal- 
lacies which are mentioned by Shakespeare 
but not by Bacon. 

White light is composed of a mixture of 
colours, and black is the absence of alli 
colour; hence Shakespeare is, strictly speak- 
ing, wrong when he says (‘1 Henry VI.’ II. 
iv. 34): 

I love no colours, and without all colour 

Of base insinuating flattery 
I pluck this white rose with Plantagenet. 

(Warwick loq.). 

The inquiries of the late Sir Francis Gal- 
ton, F.R.S., confirm Shakespeare’s belief in 
heredity and eugenics which he expressed 
thus in ‘1 Henry VI.’ v. : 

For Henry, son unto a conqueror, 

Is likely to beget more conquerors, 

If with a lady of so high resolve, 

As is fair Margaret, he be linked in love. 

There is a popular fallacy to the effect 
that when an iron vessel founders in a deep 
ocean, it does not sink to the bottom, but 
floats at some depth where ithe intense pres- 
sure is supposed to be sufficient to sustain it. 
| Shakespeare does not fall into this error, for 
‘ he says, in ‘ Richard III.’ I. iv. 25: 
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Wedges of gold, great anchors, Neen of lished in 1623, or five years before Harvey's 


pearl, : publication. 
Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, 
All scattered in the bottom of the sea. The blood and courage that renowned them, 
; Runs in your veins: ‘Henry V.’ [, ii, 118, 
It is still believed by some that if you Published 1600. 
burn, say, your hand, the inflammation may Their blood is caked, ’tis cold, it seldom 
be ‘‘ drawn out by holding ithe burnt part flows; ‘Timon of Athens’ II, ii, 220, 
to the fire. I was told this by my mother Published 1623. 
about fifty years ago, but one trial of this The leperous distilment; whose effect 
treatment convinced me there was something Holds such an enmity with blood of man, 
wrong with it. About eighteen years ago, I Phat swift as quicksilver it courses through 
bes ] 5 th: : pie The natural gates and alleys of the body; 
saw a workman of al ‘ty practic 11s ‘ betes —F : ie 
a workman of about thirty practice this Hamlet’ I, v, 62. Published gos. 


‘cure.’’ Shakespeare makes Pandulph, in I | it tl h tl f rete 
‘iw ’ . a se g 3T srs f y ¥ 
King John,’ III. i. 277, say: Ce ee ee ee 


Even to the court, the heart, to the seat o’ 


And falsehood cures; as fire cools fire the brain; 
Within the scorched veins of one new burned; And, through the cranks and offices of man, 
; The strongest nerves and small inferior 
while in ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ I. ii. 45, Ben- coitie 
volio says: From me receive that natural competency 


Whereby they live: 
‘Coriolanus’ I. i, 134. Published 1623. 
: . ; p ’ but we have stuffed 
srutus, in * Julius Caesar,’ III. i. 171, These pipes and these conveyances of our 
Says: blood 
With wine and feeding, 
*Coriolanus’ V. i, 51. 


Tut, man! one fire burns out another’s 
burning, 


As fire drives out fire, so pity, pity, 
“ce 


© ( ‘ . . _ 9 ; . > ~] © r? T nm , ° ° 
In oriolanus’ (Aufidius speaking) IV. [he term ‘‘ swan-song’’ is in common use, 


vil. 54, we find: and is based on the belief that swans, which 
One fire drives out one fire; one nail, one | are normally song-less through life, sing just 


nail; before they die. This, of course, is not a 
Lastly, Proteus says in ‘Two Gentlemen fact, and Shakespeare deals with it as 
of Verona,’ II. iv. 190: follows 
Even as one heat another heat expels, : *Tis strange that death should sing. 
Or as one nail by strength drives out another, I am the cygnet to this pale faint swan, 


Who chants a doleful hymn to his own death; 


Akin to this idea is another, that the Sun And from the organ-pipe of frailty sings 
puts out a fire. Bacon says (‘ Sylva Syl- His soul and body to their lasting rest. 
varum,’ I. 97): ‘‘ two flames quench not “King John’ V. vii, 19. 
each other,’ but in the ‘ Novum Organum’| The death-diving swan, 

(p. 252) : ‘The Phoenix and the Turtle,’ 1. 15. 
. . those of a similar nature subdue and Hark, canst thou hear me? I will play the 

extinguish each other; as the light of the sun Swan, ; 

does that of the ai the sound of a cannon And die in music; ‘ Ppa 

that of a voice, a strong perfume a more deli- Othello’ V. ii, 248. 

cate one, a powerful heat a more gentle one. A. S. BE. ACKERMANN. 


It is a question of great interest whether, (To be concluded). 
in fact, it was Harvey who discovered the —_-_-— 
circulation of the blood. Harvey was born 4 
in 1578. In 1628 he published ‘ An Anatom- SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE S NOTES 
ical Essay on the Motion of the Heart and ON THE CHURCHES OF DEVON. 
the Blood in Animals.’ The question is too ; : 
big to discuss here, but Shakespeare has | (See clxv. passim; ante pp. 24, 63, 93, 131). 


plenty to say on the subject, as may be seen Veron Hutsone. & _ Ff 
: . ae : . i ON St. Maz Feb. 25th 1852. 
from the following quotations: = a. a 


A small C hurch consisting of Chancel and 


Or if i ‘ly spiri ‘Le } 2 = 
r if that surly spirit, melancholy Nave, with S. aisle to the former continued 


Had baked thy blood and made it heavy- 


thick, only as far as the porch, and a Western 
Which else, runs tickling up and down the Tower: The Chancel is narrower than the 
WRORE, Nave & contrary to the usual custom in 


This oceurs in ‘ King John,’ III. iii. 43, pub- | Devon is decidedly separated from it by a 
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plain pointed arch rising upon imposts. The 
arcade in the Chancel is of 2 bays, the 
arches low and flattened, but well moulded, 
the piers of the usual clustered sort, with 
banded capitals, but not foliated. In _ the 
Nave one moulded arch opens into the Aisle, 
adjoining the porch; springing from plain 
moulded imposts resembling the bands often 
found in Devonshire capitals. The win- 
dows on both sides are late and square- 
headed of 3 & 4 lights, and mostly without 
foils. The 2 Eastern windows are very 
poor and one seems to have been cut short. 
There is no window on the N. of the Chan- 
cel. The roofs are coved and ribbed with 
bosses. There are several curious carved 
bench-ends, presenting singular varieties of 
wood sculpture but often somewhat rude. 
The Tower arch is very plain. The Tower 
is stuccoed and of the local character, with- 
out buttress and tapering, divided by one 
string-course in the centre and rather ap- 
proaching to the oblong form. It has a 
battlement and a square turret at the N. E. 
rising higher and having its own separate 
battlement. The Belfry windows double, 
each light obtuse-headed and with inter- 
mediate shaft. On the §S. side below the 
Belfry is a small grated opening. On the 
W. a 3 light square window labeled and a 
door. 

The porch is plain, within it is a Nor- 
man door, like that at Stockleigh Pomeroy, 
the arch segmental, and the outer moulding 
upon shafts, the other on imposts. Within 
the porch are stone benches and ithe Stocks. 
The Font is modern. The Churchyard is 
steep and very confined, but secluded and 
nicely shaded by trees. 

On the front of the West gallery appears 
the representation of an Organ. 

[Gould, p. 296; Stabb, iii., pp. 122, 123]. 

Upton Pyne. (Church of Our Lady). 

Upton Pyne is a pleasing rural village 
distant from Exeter about 4 miles, and on 
the road from Exeter to Thorverton. The 
Church, though not spacious, is a structure 
of great elegance and particularly remark- 
able for the neatness and handsome appear- 
ance of the interior arrangements. ‘The 
whole, as is most common in this part of 
the country, is of rectilinear workmanship. 
It consists of a nave with south aisles, a 
chancel, and Tower at the west end of the 
Nave. The Tower is very handsome, hav- 
ing an elegant battlement and adorned with 
a good niche containing a statue on the east 
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and west sides. On the west side is a good 
window of 3 lights and the Tower is 
crowned by 4 pinnacles each of which is 
enriched with five niches containing statues. 
The Nave is divided from its south aisle by 
5 pointed arches of singularly graceful 
form, and with architrave mouldings, the 
pillars are of lozenge form and clustered 
with capitals enriched with foliage. The 
Kasternmost arch has its architrave en- 
riched with square flowers, and shields, and 
the pillar its capital ornamented with angels 
bearing shields. The Chancel is elegantly 
fitted up, and over the altar hangs a hand- 
some picture of the Last Supper. The win- 
dows in the Nave are of 3 lights, those of 
the Chancel of 2 lights and very elegant. 
Some of the Nave windows are entirely 
filled with stained glass which has a pretty 
effect. In the South aisle are 2 tombs of 
Rectilinear work, one is an altar tomb orna- 
mented with panels and shields beneath a 
Tudor canopy with bands of foliage and en- 
riched spandrels. On the tomb is the re- 
cumbent effigy of an armed knight. The 
other tomb is of the same period. 


|Gould, pp. 296-7; Stabb, iii., pp. 124-9]. 


WEAR GIFFORD. (Holy Trinity). 
The Church is wholly Rectilinear, and 
consists of a west tower, and a nave and 
Chancel each with a _ south aisle. The 
Tower is embattled, and seems once to have 
had pinnacles at the angles. The nave is 
divided from its aisle by 3 pointed arches 
and the Chancel by itwo, the piers light, of 
lozenge form, with a shaft at each angle, 
and octagonal capitals. Vhe east window 
on the South aisle is of 5 lights with a 
contracted arch, and contains some stained 
glass of rich colouring. The other win- 
dows are of 3 lights, the tracing singular 
but not very good. Between the nave and 
the Chancel is a rood screen. The Chancel 
has a good timber roof with pierced panel- 
ling. On the north side of the chancel is 
an ogee arch, within which is a_ pierced 
quatrefoil in the wall forming a kind of 
window. There are also in the chancel two 
slabs bearing figures of a crusader and of 
a lady in very good preservation. On the 
east portion of the South aisle are some 
Fortescue Monuments. The Font is a 
square basin with the scolloping at the bot- 
tom, upon a circular shaft with a square 
base of Norman character. There is an 
octagonal turret on the north side between 
the nave and chancel. The church is newly 
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and uniformly pewed. 

Not far from the Church is a beautiful 
ancient mansion belonging to Lord For- 
tescue presenting an elegant specimen of the 
age of Henry 6. The Building forms a half 
H, the 4th side of the quadrangle having 
a wall and in the centre a beautifui porch 
or gate house, the doorway of which has a 
Tudor arch with mouldings enriched by a 
band of vine leaves and grapes, and the 
spandrels finely panelled. The front of the 
centre of ithe mansion is occupied by the 
Hall, which is one of the most beautiful 
specimens that can be met with and has 
lately been completely restored. .The roof 
is of timber of exquisite workmanship, the 
beams having hanging feathering and the 
whole adorned with beautiful panelling. 
The windows are square headed, one longer 
than ‘the others having a fine transom. 

The doorway to the hall is pointed and 
has the arch mouldings enriched with bold 
and beautiful foliage. There are portions 
of painted glass in the windows and some 
wainscoting of the 16th century. 


|Gould, pp. 298-300]. 


WESTLEIGH. St. Peter. 24th Jany. 1857. 

This Church has a Nave and Chancel 
with N. Aisle reaching nearly to tthe East 
end, a 8S. Transept, S. Porch and a Wesi- 
ern Tower, all Perpendr., except perhaps 
some of the Chancel, and of provincial char- 
acter. There is a good moulded doorway 
in the Porch with Shafts having Perpendr. 
foliated caps., and over it a canopied niche. 
The windows in the N. side are square 
headed and labelled with foliations of late 
character. Other windows are of betiter 
Perpendr. The E. Window has a Decd. 
look, on the Chancel are some small ones 
of 2 lights, without foliation. The arcade 
1S perpendr., consists of wide pointed 
arches with the usual clustered piers of 4 
shafts which are octagonal in shape. The 
Chancel begins just so as to include the 
Eastern Bay, and is distinguished from the 
Nave by having a break in the Roof which 
is lower than that of the Nave. The Roofs 
are all of cradle form, but have ribs and 
bosses, and in the flowered cornice figures of 
angels bearing Shields. The S. Transept 
is lower than the Nave and opens to it by 
without imposts or 
In this Transept are windows 


a plain’ rude arch 


mouldings. 


of 3 and 4 lights containing memorial glass 
also a trefoiled piscina. At the E. end 
of the N. 


Aisle 


is another recently filled 
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with stained glass in memory of Archibald 
Cleveland, slain in the Crimea. Some fine 
ancient bench ends remain with excellent 
carving representing shields, initial letters, 
the emblems of the Passion, — tracery, 
&Xe., all in excellent preservation, the ends 
are flat with flowered moulding. The Font 
is Early English, a kind of quatrefoil- 
shaped bowl, upon 8 legs detached, those 
at the largest, and ranged in a 
square, on moulded bases, set on square 
plinth. 

The Tower is lofty and plain, divided by 
two string courses, has buttresses to the 
lower part only, and a _ battlement with 
modern mean pinnacles. There is an octag- 
onal Turret in the centre of the S. side with 
quatrefoil openings. The Belfry windows of 
2 lights and plain. On the W. side a good 
doorway with continuous mouldings and 
over it a 4 light window, of rather bold 
character. 

here is a Church House at the entrance 
to the Burying ground. 

|Gould, p. 503]. 


West OGWELL. 


corners 


(Dedication: Unknown). 
20th March 1845. 
{ small Cruciform Church with a_ west- 
ern Tower and South porch. The Tower 
tapers and has a battlement, but no but- 
The west door plain, the belfry 
windows plain double ones. The Towe1 
arch to the nave is a plain narrow pointed 
one on imposts, its west window is ear) 
M pd of three lights without foliations. 
There are other features of the same style. 
The east window of the Chancel] and that 
at the end of the North Transept are simi- 
lar, but have foliations to the lights. North 
and South of the Chancel are others of two 
lights, without foils and very plain. In 
the South Transept the windows are 3d pd 
the end one of three lights and fair charac- 
ter. The South-east window of the Chancel 
is set high, and near it are three equal 
sedilia having sharp trefoiled heads and de- 
tached circular shaft with octagonal capi- 
tals. The arches opening to the Chancel 
and Transepts are pointed and very plain, 
the former has imposts but not the latter. 
The roofs are as usual coved and ribbed. 
The Font has a circular bowl on a cylin- 
drical stem. The pulpit is Jacobean. The 
situation solitary and pretty. 
[Gould, p. 137; Stabb, ii., pp. 132-3]. 
T. Cann HUGHES, F.S.A. 


tresses. 


Lancaster. 


(To be concluded), 
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i plahrig GARDEN LADIES.’’—Since I 
wrote my Note on Harris’s ‘List of 
Covent Garden Ladies,’ (see ante p. 150), | 
have acquired by purchase the following in- 
teresting item : 

Characters | of the Present 





| Most Celebrated 
Courtezans. | Interspersed | with a variety 
of | Secret Anecdotes | Never before published. 
Quaeque ipse miserrima vidi, kt quorum 
pars magna fui.—Virg. London: | Printed 
for M. James, Pater-Noster Row. | MpccLxxx. | 
120.; pp. 212 in all. ‘‘ Dedication ’’ ‘to 
Mrs. M[a|h[o|n; unsigned, pp. 1-6. The 
‘Preface,’ also unsigned, pp. 7-12, is en- 
tirely an eulogy upon “the erudite and 
philosophical | !| Mr. Harris’ of the Cov- 
ent Garden Lists, and the ‘‘ descriptions’ 
are in imitation of his “ style.’’ Thirteen 
“Ladies ’’ find entries, viz.: Mrs. Armis- 
tead, Mrs. Baddeley, Mrs. Hatton, Mrs. 
Farrer, Miss Grey, Mrs. Mahon, Kit. Fred- 
erick, Betsy Coxe, Murs. Benwell, Mrs. 
Mackay, Lady Grosvenor | ?], Mrs. 
and Miss Ambrose. 
Some of these are mentioned at more 01 
less length by Horace BLEacKLEY in his 
‘Ladies Fair and Frail,’ but, though he 
possessed a remarkable collection of printed 
items relating to eighteenth-century cour- 
tesans, this volume was, apparently, un- 
known to him, or he would certainly have 
referred to and quoted it. I can discover 
no information about this odd and quaint 
little book, and should be glad to learn if 
anything be known about it. Was it a first 
and only effort, or is a later edition known ? 
The British Museum has a_ copy: Press 
Mark 10825 aa 2. RHODON. 
'EORGE H. DERBY: A DEBT TO 
POK. — The motto of this California 
humorist’s ‘ Phoenixiana,’ New York, 1856 
(copyright 1855) is given on tthe title-page 
without credit of any sort, simply as ‘‘ In 
the name of the prophet—figs!’’ I believe 
that this is another instance of an influence 
from a humorous tale of Poe, who uses this 
sentence, which he calls a ‘ Cry of Turkish 
fig-pedler,” as motto to ithe satirical ‘ How 
to Write a Blackwood Article.’ Derby’s 
familiarity with Poe is clear from a discus- 
sion of and parody on some of the lines 
about Ligeia from Poe’s ‘ Al Aaraaf, 
Which occur in the text of ‘ Phoenixiana.’ 
I think the borrowing more likely to be from 
Poe than from that writer’s source in the 
parody on Johnson in ‘ Rejected Addresses,’ 
(James and Horace Smith, 1812). 


T. O. Masport. 


Bone 
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Readers’ Queries. 


[HE MURDER OF THE INFANT SON 
OF EDWARD BAYNTON, 1564. In 
the year 1565, Edward Bayniton and Agnes, 
his wife, complained (Chancery Proceedings, 
Series 1i., Bundle 8) that one Agnes Mylles, 
late of Stanley, Co. Wilts, had ‘‘ by develyshe 
instygacyon by reasyng of sorceres charmes 
and wychecrafte,’’ about the Friday before 
Palm Sunday, in the sixth year of Queen 
Klizabeth, killed and murdered one William 
Baynton, infant son of the complainants, 
and that she had confessed that she did the 
same murder by the false and devilish pro- 
curement of Dorothy Baynton, wife of 
Henry Baynton, gent., to whose children 
‘““ great porcyon of lands ys to remain,”’ if 
the complainants have no issue. 

It appears that one Jane Marsh, widow, 
of the County of Somerset, ‘‘ a woman of 
such sckyll and knowledge ithat she could de- 
tect and accuse such persons as dyd use that 
develyshe arte of wychecraft,’’ was sent for 
by the Lord Bishop of Sarum, who at and 
before her coming to the place of the murder, 
declared that the said Dorothy Baynton was 
a procurer of the said Agnes Mylles to do 
the murder. On this or other evidence, the 
said Agnes Mylles was hanged at Fisherton, 
Co. Wilts. The complainants state that the 
said Harry and Dorothy Baynton ‘‘ not being 
herewith all contented,’’ caused the said 
Jane Marsh to be imprisoned in New Sarum, 
and so threatened and menaced her that un- 
less she would deny all that she had deposed 
in falsely accusing them, she should 
lie rott and consume in the same _ prison, 
whereupon the said Jane Marsh denied her 


former sayings and depositions, and stated 
that the complainants had corruptly hired 


and procured her to accuse the said Dorothy. 

The answer of Jane Marsh states that 

She verelye thinckethe the murder after 
suche manner and sorte suggested and declared 
. . . was done by the said Agnes Mylles, and 
also understandeth and thynkethe the same 
was done by the procurement and intycement 
of the said Dorothy Baynton, 
and admits that her confession touching the 
complainants was altogether untrue and only 
done by reason of her imprisonment, that she 
might be delivered out. 

The complainant 
seized of the Manors of Kyllington Norton, 
Charlton Musgrove, Marston Bigott, and a 
fourth part of the Manor of Wannestrowe, 


appears to have been 
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Co. Somerset, by conveyance 
Lord Stourton, who died on 
Henry VIII. I should be glad of any fur- 
ther information as to the persons named in 
this suit. 

P. D. Munpy. 


S?- ig EW’S, WORCESTER: MISS- 

ING RECORDS. — I wonder whether 
any of your readers can help me to trace 
two books. They both concern St. Andrew s 
Church, Worcester. 

1. The first book of the Churchwardens’ 
Accounts, dated 1545-1587. We have the 
accounts from 1587 to the present day, but 
this first book disappeared about 1870, and 
is supposed to have been sold in London 
about 1887. 

2. The first Register. On the first page is 
written: ‘This register of St. Andrew’s, 
Worcester, was found among some rubbish 1n 


the church yard by W. Wormington, Rector, 
1779.”’ It dates from 1549. “Disappeared 
about 1860. There is a reference to this in 


‘N. and Q.,’ 1876. 

Is there any channel through which these 
might be found, and either purchased or 
copied ? 

W. R. Bucuanan DUNLOP, 
of St. Andrew’s and All Saints’, 
Worcester. 


Rector 
Pn 5 Sov 


HE MODEST M AN.—The following is a 
story from ‘The Laughable Stories, 
collected by Mar Gregory John  Bar- 
Hebraeus,’ Ed. by E. W. Budge, London, 

1897 : 

Bazarjamhir’s wife asked him a certain 
question, and he replied, ‘‘ I know not the 
answer.’’ Thereupon she said unto him, 
‘ Dost thou take such large wages from the 
king for thy wisdom and yet not know the 
answer to my question?’’ And he replied, 


480]. 


‘“1 yeceive my wages for what I know, and 
it is not payment for what I know not. If 


I were to receive wages for that which 1 
know not, all the king’s treasures would be 
insufficient to reward me, for the ithings 
which I know not are exceedingly many.”’ 
Other versions of this tale desired. 
OO: E. 


fou iK-STORY WANTED. — The 
man once went to Tain to buy meal. 
Outside the town, a man asked him if he 
knew what o’clock it was. ‘‘ Last time it was 
12. If it is striking still, it must be at 50. ’ 
Source and other versions 
wantted. 


Assynt 
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of William / ypurrary FUNERALS: USE OF 
22 Sept., 36 HANDKERCHIEFS.—In Stow’s ‘ An- 

, nals’ (ed. 1605) the following passage 


' occurs (p. 1289) relative to the burial of Sir 


| Staines and Hounslow, 
of this tale | 
‘did he marry? 


John Wingfield, who was killed at the cap- 
ture of Cadiz in June, 1596: 

These things being thus happily atchieued, 
and Sir John Winkfield verie honorably buried 
in Santa Cruz, the chiefe church of Cadiz, with 
all the funerall solemnities of warre, the 
drums and trumpets sounding dolefully, the 


shot bearing the noses of their pieces down- 
ward, the pikes trayled, his body was borne by 
six knights, the Generals threw their hand 
kerchiefs wet from their eies into the 
eraue 

Are other instances known of handker- 


chiefs being thrown into a grave? Was this 
practice general ? 
NEUx. 
UNTING FAMILY.-—I am seeking some 
information concerning the British 
ancestry of an American family of Bunt- 
ing. They may be descended from one 
Thomas Buntyng, of Dumbartonshire (‘‘ de- 
signation of Ardoch’’), who, it seems, had 
three sons who emigrated to America with 


the Pennsylvania coijonists, one going to 
Massachusetts, one to Maryland, and one 
settling in Pennsylvania — according to 
itradition, subject, like all traditions, to 


confirmation. 


The surname appears to have been vari- 


ously spelt: ‘‘ Buntein,’’ ‘“‘ Buntine,’’ the 
modern form being ‘‘ Bunting.’’ Reference 
to ‘‘ Ardoch’’ recurs. 


There is mentioned a family of Bunting 


of Kilbridge, and a Thomas Bunting, oi 
Buntenhall. 
I have not, as yet, ascertained whether 


the above named families were inter-related. 
The name John Paul Bunting occurs in 
different generations of the American fam- 
ily of whom I am making some study. If 
that same name should be found in the 
British records, it might be of some signifi- 

cance. 
Any further informaition 
will be much appreciated. 
E. F. MacPIke. 


SURNAME HOOTLE.—Where in Eng- 

land has the surname Hootle been 
known? I cannot find it anywhere now. 
On 5 Aug., 1785, Private James Hootle, of 
the 10th Dragoons, then stationed at 
is said to have mar- 
ried, but there is no record there. Where 
The regimental records do 


or suggestions 
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not show where he came from. 
i. We A. Is. 


ODFRY.—What family of this name, ex- 
tant about 1820, spelt it in this way 
(not Godfrey) and bore for crest: Out of a 
(ducal ?) coronet, a neyro’s head (bust) in 
profile, wreathed about the temples? (taken 
from a seal impression, so that the tinctures 
are not known). 

What were ithese tinctures ? 
were the arms and motto? 

The seal belonged to a certain William 
Godfry of Mayfair, London, and Kings- 
bury, Middlesex (who may have been a 
lawyer); and his crest, described above, ap- 
pears to indicate some connection with the 
well-known Godfrey family of Brook-Street 
House, Lydd, Kent (whence the Godfrey- 
Faussetts and others; and Titus Oates’s vic- 
tim, the murdered Sir Edmundbury God- 
frey, Londoner). 

What was this connection, and what was 
William Godfry’s place in the Godfry alias 
Godfrey pedigree ? 

Was the house at Lydd named after Brook 
Street, Mayfair, and if so, why? 

M. S.-S. 


“MHE GREATEST ENGLISH COM- 

POSER SINCE PURCELL.” — Who 
was the inventor of this phrase, and when 
was it first used? It appears in the earliest 
obituary notices of Sir William Sterndale 
Bennett, who died in 1875; Sir Arthur Sul- 
livan died 1900; Sir Hubert Parry died 
1918; and Sir Edward Elgar, who passed 
away in February, 1934. The writer of the 
notice of the last-named in the Evening 
Standard (Feb. 23, 1934), however, went a 
step further when he stated: 


and 


what 


He was a much greater composer than Pur- 
cell, wider in outlook, a man who created his 
own style instead of excelling in that of his 
contemporaries . . . though it must here be 
remembered that he has died at seventy-six 
and Purcell was only thirty-five. 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 


(HANGING LONDON: LOVE LANE, 
SHADW ELL.—In order to allow building 
operations to go on, the old skittle-alley in 
this lane is to be handed over by the lessees. 
Any particulars of its history would be wel- 
comed. 
J. ARDAGH. 


ROUGHTON’S AMPHITHEATRE, 
_ TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD.—My 
friend, Mr. McMaster, of Panton Street, 
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Haymarket, has a poster of the Rules of the 
Ring, issued by the gentlemen ‘‘ at Brough- 
ton’s Amphitheatre, Tottenham Court Road,’’ 
and dated Aug. 16, 1743. 
Where exactly was this situated ? 
J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 


XV. CENT. DISPENSATION FOR 
MARRIAGE W ADINGTON 
ORELL.—I should like information about a 
Dispensation from Julian, Bishop of Ostia, 
through William [Smith], Bishop of Lichfield 
and Coventry to Robert Wadington and Alice 
Orell, both of that diocese, permitting their 
marriage, although in the fourth degree of 
consanguinity—Dated at Warrington 26 April 

1493. 

William Smith was Bishop of Coventry 
and Lichfield from his consecration at St 
Stephen’s, Westminster, 3 Feb., 1492/35 to 
1496, when he was translated to the See of 
Lincoln, where he died on 2 Jan., 1513/4. 

What is known of Julian, Bishop of 
Ostia? Was he Suffragan of Coventry and 
Lichfield? If so, he does not occur in Stubbs’ 
Keg, Soc. Anglu (1868). 

Is anything further known of either Wad- 
ington, or Orell ? 


J. W. F. 


THE REV. JAMES BAIN. — He was 
chaplain ito the New South Wales Corps, 
accompanied the Regiment to Sydney in 
1790, and returned to England in 1794. 
Can any reader furnish me with any par- 
ticulars of this man, dates of birth and 
death, place of the same, career in Eng- 

land, ete. ? 
Js We. 


ELBURN FAMILY OF BUTE.—James 


Kelburn, a writer in Glasgow, married, 


FAWCETT. 


in March, 1696, iat Leith, Alison Seton, 
sister of George Seton, 3rd of St. Ger- 
mains, grandson of the Hon. Sir John 


Seton, fifth and youngest son of Robert, 1st 
Earl of Winton. The Kelburns resided in 
Bute all their married life, and had a large 
family. Their eldest daughter was named 
Anne (born 1697), but I have no knowledge 
of the names of the other children. Can 
any readers supply this information, and 
state whether a daughter married a Mr. 
Anderson, and, if so, give information 
about him? A Jean Anderson, born 1737, 


died 1807, claimed the Kelburns as her 
grandparents. She married a Mr. McCal- 


lum. Who was he? 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 
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IEUT. WILLIAM GARDEN (GAR- 
DYNE), OF ABERDEEN.—He was 
married at Aberdeen 24 July, 1802, to 
Charlotte Forsyth, or Tytler. He then 
changed his name to Gardner, and enlisted 
as a private in the 60th Rifles. He was 
given promotion from one rank ito another, 


very rapidly—Corporal, Sergeant, Sergeant- 
Major, and Ensign—so that he received a 


commission as Ensign in 1812. I have 
thought this rather curious in a regiment 
of the standing of the 60th Rifles, but lhe 


may have had some influence behind him. 


To what family did ] and who was 


belong, 


} 
Charlotte Forsyth? They had issue, so far 
as 1 know, Margaret Garden (or Gardner), 
who became the wife of Alexander B. Mor- 
gan, surgeon, 55th, 57th and Q1st Regi- 
ments (See ante p. 100). 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 
GR FELIX AGAR, KNIGHT BACHE- 
WY LOR, 1812.—Who was Sir Felix Agar, 
Knight Bachelor, 17 June, 1812? To what 


family of Agar did he belong, and what was 
the surname of his wife Margaretta ? 
remem- 


LEONARD C. PRICE. 

ROOF PROTECTION.—It will be 

bered that the last Temple at Jerusalem 
was protected by closely-set spikes from in- 
jury and defilement by birds. Was Solo 
mon’s temple so protected? What other ex- 
amples of this are known in the East; and 
are there any extant examples of roofs so 
protected? I should be glad to know of any 
photographs or sketches of such roofs. 


R. J. 


Fgh een AND SOURCES WANTED.—The 
following come from works of Shakes- 
pearean criticism published in the eighteenth 
century. I should be glad if any correspondent 
could elucidate the allusions, 

1. ‘“‘ The pedant who bought at a great price 
the lamp of a famous philosopher, expecting 


that by its assistance his lucubrations would 
become equally celebrated” (Mrs. Montague: 
An Essay on the Writings and Genius of 
Shakespeare ’). Where is this story to be 


found? 


2. “An author of considerable eminence 


once declared that ‘ Paradise Lost’ was writ- 
ten by ‘one Milton, a blind man.’ ” (Richard 
Hole: ‘ Essays by a Society of Gentlemen at 
Exeter’). Who was this “author of consid- 


erable eminence ”’? 

3. “‘ Shakespeare is, in the words of a kin- 
dred genius, ‘like an oak that pours awhile 
its green branches in the sun, but is soon en- 
folded in the skirts of a storm and clothed on 
high in a mist.’?” (Ibid.). Who was the kin- 


dred genius? F. T. W. 
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Replies. 


REFUGEES OF THE 
REVOLUTION. 
(clxvi. 67, 123, 158). 


N° list of books relating to the fontunes of 
4 the €migrés can be regarded as complete, 
unless mention is made of the first volum 
of Chateaubriand’s ‘ Mémoires d’outre 
tombe.’ The experiences of the most cele 
brated of the Breton refugees throw light on 
some of the questions put by your correspond- 
ent. It may be affirmed with certainty that 
the émigres as a rule had little to suffer in 
England from the authorities, partly because 
Pitt did not decide at once as to the attitud 
that he ought to adopt to the Revolution, and 
partly because ithe English people welcomed 
the exiles with every kind of sympathy. 
Later on they became very useful in stirring 
up trouble, especially in Normandy and Brit- 
tany. 

In the early days of the Revolution, when 
the name of aristocrat excited nothing more 
than violent antipathy, it was perfectly easy 
to get away from France. When Chateau- 
briand made up his mind to leave, he chose 
St. Malo as his port of embarkation, and re- 
mained there for two months, sailing for 
Jersey a few days after the death of Mira- 
beau (August, 1791). He landed at South- 
ampton in 1793, and received from the 
Mayor a card containing an extract from 
the Alien Act, which declared the emigres 
subject to police regulations and conferred 
on the Government powers of expulsion. On 
his arrival in the capital, he went to some 
dingy lodgings off the road which led from 
London through the fields to Tottenham 
Count; when his circumstances showed some 
improvement, he lived in a house kept by 
an Irish woman, near to Hampstead. A 
friend of his, a distinguished émigré, had 
lodgings in Holborn. The Abbé Sicard tells 
us in his ‘ Le Clergé en France pendant la 
Révolution,’ that hundreds of priests resided 
in the castle at Winchester, placed at their 
disposal by the Government, while some 
worked in Dorset as agricultural labourers. 

In July, 1792, the Assembly decreed that 
everyone leaving France must have a pass 


FRENCH 


port. Talleyrand was anxious to get away, 
but he was conscious of a great political 
future and was also anxious not to break 


with the Governmenit. He therefore applied 
for a passport, which he obtained with the 
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utmost difficulty. In London he lived quietly 
in Kensington Square; later on he went to 
Mickleham, in Surrey, where there was a 
large colony of émigrés. The bishop who 
had broken with the Church was not popu- 
lar in ithe Kngland of Henry VIIL and Eliza- 
beth, nor did he find favour in exalted 
circles because he was an aristocrat who had 
forsaken his order. One day two officials 
informed him that he must leave England 
at once, or he would be expelled under the 
Alien Act. But Talleyrand, who tells the 
story in the first volume of his Memoirs, was 
a most formidable person, and his experience 
Smal] 


was exceptional, fry, eager to 
escape the guillotine, provided themselves 
with false passports, which exposed the 


bearer to the greatest risk. 
After the Terror, many of the exiles were 


most anxious to go back, and some were 
allowed to do so under the Directory. When 


Bonapante became first Consul, he did much 
to encourage the return of the émigrés. The 
die-hards remained abroad until the fall of 
the upstart monarch, but many took advan- 
tage of his conciliatory attitude. Kven 
Calonne, chief minister of Louis XVI, who 
had married a wealthy English widow, set 
out for Paris at the first opportunity. It 
is true that he had dissipated his wife’s for 
tune in a few months to help the cause of 
the Bourbons. His brother, who was a 
priest, seems to have cut himself adrift from 
France for ever. He moved backwards and 
forwards between England and Canada, 
where he died. Chateaubriand, yielding to 
the tide, resolved somewhat reluctantly to 
leave a country where he was half acclima- 
tized. The future ambassador—we do not 
blame him—the distinguished author who 
was to bring back France to Christianity, 
procured a false passport from the Prussian 
minister, and travelled to Paris under the 
name of La Sayne, inhabitant of Neuchatel. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
Exeter. 
K LNG WILLIAM’S MEDAL (clxv. 101, 
clxvi. 139).—I have in my possession a 
finely wrought and_ perfectly preserved 
medal which I am unable to trace in 
Kdward Hawkins’s ‘ Medallic Illustrations 
of the History of Great Britain and Ireland, 
published by the British Museum, 1885, itwo 
volumes. It does not bear the inscription 
quoted at the first reference. The description 
18 as follows: 
Vbverse: Bust of William ITI 
armour. 


in breast 
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Legend; GVILIELMVS ‘III: D.G. *PRIN ‘AVR: 
HOL ‘ET * WEST -GVB., 

In the oval of the sleeve-end is the date 
1688; and below are the initials of the 
sculptor: *G B‘F |? George Bowers, fecit]. 


Reverse: A view of the sea from a cliff, 
the surf-line dividing the face into itwo 
equal halves. In the upper half a large 


number of ships are depicted. On the shore 
are a number of army formations. At the 
foot of the cliff a party of horsemen led by 
a running figure. On the cliff is a fallen 
figure, classically draped, grasping a sword, 
with a broken trident (?) at the feet, and 
supponted in the arms of a helmeted soldier. 
(? William III coming to the aid of over- 
thrown Justice). 

Superscription : TERRAS ASTRAA REUISIT. 

Two inches in diameter (about the size of 
a crown-piece) ; figures in rather high relief. 


Cast? Made of a very light metal, gilt. 
George Bower(s) worked in London from 
1650, and was appointed ‘‘ Embosser in 


” 


Ordinary ’’ to the Royal Mint in January, 
1664, a post which he held till his death in 


the early part of 1689/90. The ‘ D.N.B.’ 
states that he made several medals for the 
Royal Family, including the Charles II 


Restoration medal (1660), and the corona- 
tion medal of William and Mary (1689); 
“he further produced a medal celebrating 
the landing of William III at Torbay, 
1688.’’ Is my specimen a genuine example 
of this medal? The lighitness of the metal 
has caused me some doubt. A. EE 

Wigan. 
b ERRING FAMILY: ARMS WANTED 

(clxvi. 135). — I have every reason to 
think that this family were not entitled to 
arms, but tthe only way to be certain is to 
apply to Heralds’ College. I have the hon- 
our of descending from them, and conse. 
quently have a certain amount of informa- 
tion (all entirely at S. P.’s service), but 
probably nothing new to him. Might I ask 
him if he has tthe date of marriage of Wil- 
liam Morshead and Joan, daughter of 
Edmund Herring of Langstone, sometime 
shortly before 1723? 
R. M. GLeNcross. 

Thomas Moule, in his ‘ Heraldry of Fish,’ 
published in London by Van Voorst, Pater- 
noster Row, 1842, says that, as a charge in 
heraldry, the herring is borne in reference to 
the name by several families of antiquity, 
but does not mention the Herrings of Lang: 
stone Brentor, Devon. 
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Thomas Herring was created Archbishop 
of Canterbury in 1747, residing chiefly at 
Croydon, Surrey. and was buried in the 
parish church there. His monument was 
destroyed when the church was burnt down 
in 1866. On it were his arms, impaling 
those of the archiepiscopal see, namely, 
Gules, crusilly, three herrings, hauriant 
argent. These arms were also placed in the 
hali of Croydon Palace. He was the son of 
the Rev. John Herring, Rector of Walsoken 
in Norfolk, and born in 1691. 

Another family mentioned by Moule as 
bearing herrings as arms is the ancient fam- 
ily of Heringham, and there is also Herin- 
Westwell, Kent. Burke’s ‘ General 
Armory’ gives one family of Hering bear- 
ing arms, namely, Azure, six herrings hauri- 
ant proper, three, two and one. 


got of 


PRICE. 


PERTHUIS IN GREAT BRITAIN (clxvi. 

135).—This name has long since been 
Anglicised as ‘‘ Pertwee.’’ Half-a-century 
ago, there were many Pertwees in Essex, 
and probably there are still. The London 
Telephone Directory contains three persons 
of the name, and then, of course, there is 
Mr. Roland Pertwee, the dramatist. 


LEONARD C. 


J. PENDEREL-BRODHURST. 

About forty years ago I met at a Margate 
hotel a gentleman whose name was Pertwee, 
and he told me he belonged to an old French 
family which came to this country long ago, 
and anglicised its name. I see that this 
name appears in the current London Direc- 
tory. Perhaps your correspondent could 
find what he wants to know in the publica- 
tions of the Huguenot Society ? 


C. A. BRADFORD. 


ATH-ROOMS (clxvi. 118, 158). — The 
' Count de Grammontt in his memoirs, 
speaks of a ‘‘ bath closet ’’ or ‘‘ bath room " 
as being one of the ordinary accommodations 
of a large house. He is writing of the 
period about 1680. 
ERNEST A. KENT. 


“POs,” A WILTSHIRE COWMAN’S 

WORD (clxvi. 66, 121, 159). — This 
term is still used extensively in New Eng- 
land, especially in calling the cows from 
pasture for milking. In northern Vermont 
the hills ring with ‘‘ Come bos, come bos’ 
about four o’clock on summer afternoons, as 
the boys call the herds in for milking. As 
many English provincial expressions of the 
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seventeenth century are still used in rural 
parts of New England, having been brought 
over by the emigrants of that period, I sus- 
pect that ‘‘ bos’? was in use in that century, 


Gitpert H. Doane. 


(SOMPENSATION WATER (clxvi. 136).— 

Compensation water is that pertion of 
the collectable rainfall which is passed on 
for the benefit of mill-owners, fisheries, ete, 
on the river below an impounding reservoir 
constructed for the purpose of a public 
water supply. It varies in amount from a 
third to an eighth or less according to cir 
cumstances, and is provided for in the 
private Act of Parliament authorising the 
works. 

Wo V.G, 

(FHBISTIAN NAME ALBINA (clxvi. 118, 

159).—With regard to Mr. LEONARD (, 
PRICE’s enquiry and ithe use of the 
Christian name Albina; I can inform him 
that it has been long in use in my wife's 
family. Her grandmother, the wife of Capt. 
Willoughby, was so named, and one of their 
daughters in her turn was christened Albina, 
and a daughter of this second Albina (Page), 
now resident in America, also bears _ the 
name. The son of Capt. and Albina Wil- 
loughby named his eldest daughter (now 
my wife) Albina, and our daughter is named 
Constance Albina. Tradition, which I have 
been unable to verify, connects this family 
with another in which the name is spelled 
Albinia. 

STEPHEN J. Barns. 


H#DGE-MOLLY (clxvi. 135).—As a nick 

name, ‘‘ Molly’ is applied to several 
birds, but in two differing senses—(a@) mean- 
ing ‘‘ foolish,’ (6) signifying ‘‘ home-lov- 
ing.”’ 

Accentor, more commonly known as 
Hedge-Sparrow, Dunnock, Shufflewing, 
Hedge-Warbler, or Hedge-Molly. The 
latter applies, because this quiet, inoffensive 
and most useful insectivorous bird rarely 
wanders far from the safe shelter of its 
native hawthorn hedge. 

Fulmar, Molly, Mollymawk, or Malle 
moke (derived from ‘‘ Mallemuck ’’) is one 
of the gull tribe, haunting the lonely Isle 
of St. Kilda in vast numbers. 

Wagtail, or Molly. The common pied 
wagtail is usually found on the edge of 
water, though a non-swimmer, searching for 
worms and grubs. 

Connected with 


‘Molly’? is ‘‘ Molly- 
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NOTES 


’ “sé 


coddle,’’ applied to a ‘‘ man who does house 
hold work ... or interferes with women’s 
business ’’ (vide ‘N.K.D.’). 

Wm. JAGGARD. 


This must be a local name for the hedge- 
sparrow which in Mid-Bucks is often 
called ‘‘ Molly-Hedge Sparrow,’’ and the 
heron in like fashion ‘‘ Mollern,’’ or ‘‘ Moll 
Hern.”’ 

W. KEATINGE Ctiay. 


Gt. MARGARET’S, WESTMINSTER 
\ 


(clxvi. 56).—Sir Thomas Crosse, Bart., 
created in 1713; died 27 May, 1738, aged 
80.—Vide Gentleman’s Magazine (1738), 


277; London Magazine (1738), 258; and 
Political State of Great Britain, lv. (1738), 
575. 

Sir John Crosse, his son and successor, 
died at Milbank, Westminster, 12 March, 
1762; Vide Gentleman’s Magazine (1762), 
145; and London Magazine (1762), 166. 

Humphry Drew, Burgess of Westminster 
(and Vestry Clerk of the parish) died 14 
Dec., 1736.—Vide Gentleman’s Magazine 
(1736), 749—-M.I. says 13 Dec. 


J. W. Fawcett. 
Satley, Co. Durham 
, Ate VAUGHAN (clxvi. 98, 138). 

Was this lady indicated by the slight 
disguise ‘‘ Kate Brown’’ in Browning’s 
‘Youth and Art’? ‘ Dramatis Personae ’ 
appeared in 1864, and Madame Grisi was 
on the wane from about 1860. 

Ss. 


JHRASE “OR I’M A ROMAN’ 
99, 141).—May it not be a 


version of “I’m a rum ’un ’’? 


(cl xvi. 
wilful per- 
S. 
ULMER PEDIGREE WANTED (elxvi. 
118).—The pedigree inquired about may 
probably be the Bulmer pedigree mentioned 
by the late Conyers Surtees in’ his ‘ His- 
tory of the Castle of Brancepeth ’ (1920) as 
being in his possession. A pedigree of Bul- 
mer of Brancepeth in its early part, is given 
in the book, which is based on Gyll’s MSS. 
If this is the one it is likely to be found 
at Mainsforth Hall, where Lady Surtees is 
still living. 
H. ASKEW. 
\_ XI E-BOX: SPOON-RACK (clxv. 388). 
The contrivance about which P. D. M. 
inquires is still to be found in the posses- 
sion of some old families. 
was considered to be an almost indispensable 
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article in thé furnishings of the kitchen, 
and was used along with the one-time com- 
mon dresser or delf-rack. It was construc 
ted to hang on the kitchen wall. The up- 
right portion was furnished with racks on 
which the spoons were placed, and the lower 
part, made in tthe form of a box, held the 
knives and forks. 

| have known the appliance used for other 
purposes. The box at the bottom often held 
candles, not of the ordinary tallow kind, but 
what were known as wax candles, a superior 
sort. The tallow candles were usually hung 
in bunches where rats could not get at them. 

When these old articles went out of use, 
along with the old kitchen dressers, they 
were put to other purposes. The upright 
portion I have known to answer the purpose 
of a pipe-rack, but I cannot say that I ever 
knew the lower portion used for the storing 
of tobacco, although it is quite possible that 
it may have been. 


H. Askew. 
(UARKE: MOULTON-BARRETT: POR- 
) TRAITS WANTED (clxvi. 117). — I 


think this query contains a mistake or two. 
Kenlin Lodge should, I think, be Kenton 
Lodge. Mdward Moulton-Barrett should be 
Edward Barrett Moulton Barrett—the father 
of Elizabeth Barrett Moulton Barrett, the 
poetess. He was a native of St. James’s, 
Jamaica, and his wife, Mary, late Clarke, 
a native of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, according 
to the Kelloe Parish Registers. 

John Graham Clark(e), who had married 
Arabella, daughter of Roger and Mary 
Altham, obtained possession of some prop- 
erty in the township of Fenton, in the 
parish of Wooler, which was eventually in- 
herited by his son, James Graham Clark(e), 
brother of Mrs. Barrett Browning’s mother. 

Roger Altham was Proctor of Doctor’s 
Commons, and Seal Keeper of the High 
Court of Admiralty, and had married Mary, 
daughter and co-heir of Robert Isaacson, of 


Fenton. He is described as of Islington. 
Fenham Hall is sometimes given as the 


place where John Graham Clarke resided, 
but whether there or at Kenton Lodge, he 


was apparently only a tenant. 
H. ASKEw. 


7IRKHARLE: LORRAINE MONUMEN 
TAL STONE (clxv. 154; clxvi. 87, 123). 
—After making the statement about Robert 
Lorraine referred to at the last reference, 
Wallis goes on to say that the said Robert 
was succeeded by Thomas Lorraine, his son 








and heir, a firm and zealous friend to Charles 
I, who died 24 Oct., 1 Charles I1, 
at the age of thirty-five, and was interred in 
the south aisle of St. Nicholas’ Church, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 

He was succeeded by his son, Thomas Lor- 
raine, who was created a baronet 26 Sept., 
1664. He married Grace, the eldest daugh 
ter of Sir William Fenwick, of Wallington, 
Bart., by whom he had fourteen sons and 
five daughters. 

It may be, however, that Wallis is wrong 
about the murder of Robert Lorraine. A 
deed of such ferocity and barbarity could 
hardly escape the notice of writers of the 
period, and one notes that there is no men- 
tion of it in ‘ Life in Northumberland dur- 
ing the 16th Century,’ by W. W. Tomlinson. 
This author devotes chapters v. and vi. to a 
description of the county during the period 
of the Border feuds and forays, and the 
omission certainly seems significant. 

In other respects an element of confusion 
is seen. Tomlinson, in his ‘ Comprehensive 
Guide to Northumberland,’ when dealing 
with Kirkharle, quotes the monumental in- 
scription (date 1483) and says that Robert 
Lorraine was the grandson of William Lor- 
raine, who married a Strother heiress named 
Joanna. He does not give the name of the 
heiress’s father. 

Murray’s ‘ Hand-Book : Durham and 
Northumberland,’ says that Kirkharle came 
into tthe Lorraine family by the marriage of 
Edward Lorraine with Johanna, heiress of 
William de Strother, of Kirkharle Tower. 
The stone and date 1483 are also mentioned. 
Which account is right? 

Was the William de Strother the same 
person whose youngest daughter and co-heir 
Mary, married Sir John de Fenwick of Fen- 


wick Tower, and thus brought Wallington 
to the Fenwicks ? This marriage occurred 
in the reign of Henry IV. 


As Miss M. H. Donps, at the second re- 
ference, gives some particulars of Hodgson’s 
pedigree of Lorraine, one is inclined to ask 
if this pedigree has been thoroughly authen- 
ticated, or is it subject to the confusion 
which the Rev. Caesar Caine mentions in a 
foot-note to the introductory notes he sup- 
plies to his edition of ‘ Strother’s Journal ° 
(1912), where he says, ‘‘There are three 
early Strothers bearing the name of ‘ Alan’ 


in Northumberland. Hodgson has con- 
founded these and made a jumble of tthe 
Strother pedigree.’”’ This may have had 


some influence on the Lorraine pedigree. 
H. ASKEw. 
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| lished by Jonathan Cape, London. 


| Other 
‘<The Tramp: Meaning and Being,’ by Mr. 


Marcu 10, 1934, 


\ ARY ASTELL, 1668-1731: BIBLIO. 

GRAPHY (clxvi. 117).—In Vol. i. of the 
Legendary division of ‘The Local Histor. 
ian’s Table Book,’ compiled by M. A. Rich- 
ardson, Neweastle-upon-Tyne (1842), will be 
found a memoir of Mary Astell, a native of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, reproduced from the 
‘ Biographical Foeminium,’ Ballard’s ‘ Lives 
of Illustrious British Ladies.’ The Monthly 
Chroncle of North Country Lore and Legend, 


Neweastle-upon-Tyne, January, 1888, con- 
tains an article by Richard Welford on 
“Mary Astell: Polemical Writer,’ which 


will also be found in the same writer’s work, 
* Men of Mark Twixt Tyne and Tweed.’ 
H. Askew. 


PINGER-BOWLS : MOUTH RINSING 
(celxiii. 350, 390, 428, 444; clxiv. 265: 
elxv. 249, 411).—The practice of rinsing the 
mouth at table is referred to in ‘A French- 
man in England, 1784—being the Mélanges 
sur L’Angleterre of Francis de Ja  Roche- 
foucauld,’ a new edition from the MS., which 
has been recently published by the Cambridge 
University Press. M. Jean Marchand 
writes an introduction which gives an enter- 
taining description of the writer’s itinerary 
and sojourn in this country, chiefly in Suf- 
folk and the adjoining counties. Whilst in 
Suffolk, he stayed with the Duke of Grafton 
and a Mr. Symonds. Writing of the habits 
and customs of the dining-table, he says: 

After sweets, you are given water in small 
bowls of very clean glass in order to rinse out 
vour mouth—a custom which strikes me as 
extremely unfortunate. ‘The more fashionable 
folk do not rinse out their mouths, but that 
seems to me even worse; for, if you use the 
water to wash your hands, it becomes dirty 
and quite disgusting. This ceremony over, 
the cloth is removed... (pp. 29, 30). 

There are other references to eighteenth- 
century dining habits and customs, and he 
remarks that he has entered into these de- 
tails of experiences at Euston, where he was 
the guest of the Duke of Grafton, because 
the manner of life is the same throughout 


England (p. 32). C. P. HAte. 


PRAMPS AND VAGABONDS: BIBLI- 

OGRAPHY clxv. 171, 212, 249, 286, 
409, 447).—I have not so far seen mention 
hereunder of ‘The Autobiography of a 
Super-Tramp,’ by Mr. W. H. Davies, pub- 
It gives 
some experiences of Mr. Davies’s life on 
tramp, which would interest your enquirer. 
works of which I have a note, are, 
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Frank Gray; ‘The Odyssey of an Out of 
Work,’ by Terence Horsley; and * Tramping 
with Tramps,’ by the Rev. Frank L. Jen- 
nings. Another of the same type is ‘ The 
Human Vagabond: Drama, Comedy and 
Tragedy of the Underworld,’ by Joseph 
Augustine. These are all of fairly recent 
publication, but I regret the names of the 
publishers are not known to me. 


C.. B. 


UOTATION: “THAT BLESSED WORD 

MESOPOTAMIA ” (clxvi. 101, 142).—In my 
youth (the nineties of the last century) I knew 
several negroes in Jamaica to rejoice exceed- 
ingly in the name of ‘* Mesopotamia,” as well 
as one instance of the more questionable first 
> and yet another of “ More- 


HALE. 


name of ‘* Chaos!’ 
over !”’ 


A. CsE. 


OVE - LETTERS OF AN ENGLISH- 
4 WOMAN ((clxvi. 67, 106, 142). Another 
admirable parody of this is No, iv of ‘ Bor- 
rowed Plumes,’ by Owen Seaman (Constable 


and Co. 1902). 
S. 


UTHOR AND CONTINUATION OF SONG 

WANTED (clxvi. 44).—My father, who gave 
me the words of this song, said he used to 
sing it during the thirties of last century, and 
that he had words and the air to which it was 
sung from an old soldier in Hull barracks. 


When I was young my mammie would say, 

That I, when older should be a soldier. 

Toys and rattles throw away, all for love of 
a soldier 

And as I older upward grew, one day I saw 
a fine review 

Colours flying, set me dying, all for the life 
of a soldier. 
Roll drums merrily, march away 
Soldier’s glory lives in story 
His laurels are green, when hhis locks are 

grey 

Hurrah for the life of a soldier. 

Listed, to battle we marched along, courting 
danger, fear a stranger, 

Cannon kept time to our martial song, and 
made each man a hero 

Charge! our gallant Captain’s cry, On like 
lions then we fly 

Foes knock under, blood and thunder, Then 
huzzah, for victory 
Roll drums merrily, etc., ete. 

Who so merry as we in camp, battle over, live 
in clover, 

Care and his cronies are forced to tramp, 
And all is social pleasure 

Then we laugh, we quaff, we sing, Time goes 
merrily on the wing, 

Laughing, quaffing, singing, 
each private is a King. 
Roll drums merrily, ete., ete. 

Atex. G. Morrat. 


chaffing, And 
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The Library. 


Keats’ Craftsmanship. By M. R. Ridley. 
(Oxford: the Clarendon Press. 15s. net). 
'IXWO main topics are ttreated here: Keats's 
re-working of the draft of his poems, 
and the sources upon which he drew. Jt may 
be said at once that the lover of Keats will 
turn from this book enriched. ‘Lhe total 
elfect of it, even for one already familiar 
with its subject, will be to deepen signifi- 
cance; disclose some unthought-of beauties ; 
open up more of the power and delicacy of 
the poet’s imagination as well as of his skill 
in the minor intricate details of craftsman- 
ship. ‘The poems treated are those of the 
1320 volume—that is to say, the principal of 
them, and omitting the ‘Grecian Urn.’ For 
a great part, excepting definitely ‘ Hyperion,’ 
we go with Keats line by line as he works, 
conjecture almost with certainty why this 
was rejected, that altered, trace changes of 
attack and method from the rapidly done 
work of the ‘ Eve of St. Agnes’ to the calmer, 
more deliberate concentration in which the 
great odes were elaborated; and even follow 
vagaries of hasty spelling and contemplaite 
erasures of words and lines. What exactly 
is the value of so much labour? In repro- 
duction and consideration of mis-spellings, 
we believe that there is none; that there is a 
little, not much, in getting a general idea of 
Keats’s method in working (the real differ- 
ences of method in poets not being discernible 
in drafts and copies, but existing where we 
cannot observe them, in thought and imagin- 
ation); that there is great deal in tracing, 
so far as written words enable us to do so, 
the development not only in the verse but in 
idea, of the supreme passages. Mr. Ridley’s 
criticism as he goes along is always interest- 
ing, mostiy, to our sense of it, secure. He 
detects fallings away and characterizes them 
judiciously, unsparing but not apt to exag- 
gerate; where he has to point out excellence, 
he is happy in a power to persuade the 
reader that he sees it both as ithe critic and, 
in some sort, as Keats himself saw and felt. 
What he says on structure whether as 
scheme of verse or scheme of idea 
to us saitisfactory, though, in regard to the 
latter, he does not bring out the slenderness, 
almost the poverty, of the intellectual side 
of much (not all) of Keats’s work, compared, 
that is, with sensuous side; nor does he re- 
late this poverty, as it certainly should be 
related, with the lapses of taste, or, again, 


seems 
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with the occasional fumblings. Incidental 
to this failing—or is it tthe cause of it /—is 
that want of ulterior reference which makes 
Keats affect one—at least in some moods—as 
a supremely beautiful, but empty, frame. 
Dealing with the sources, our author shows 
himself a tthorough-going adherent of that 
school of literary criticism which finds vir- 
tue not merely in broad comparison, or the 
tracing of general influence from one writer 
to another but in fitting detail to detail, 
epithet to epithet, and ends by presenting the 
poem under examination as largely a sort 
of mosaic of plagiarised fragments. The 
works which the poet is supposed to have laid 
thus under contribution, are even treated as 
sources, more or less on a level with the source 
of a story as a whole. The labour involved 
in this minute examination and confronta- 
tion of phrases might be thought hopelessly 
daunting, but Mr. Ridley, following many 
another enthusiast, has not shirked it. Mrs. 
Radcliffe—apart from Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton, whose influence in a general way on 
Keats, is obvious—is the principal *‘ source.”’ 
The interesting questions how far we are to 
attribute resemblances to unconscious mem- 
ory, how far to deliberate borrowing, how far, 
again, to coincidence, are not dealt with at 
any length, perhaps could not be. Person- 
ally, we believe that coincidence plays a 
larger part than Mr. Ridley seems inclined 
to concede. What requires, and is capable 
of, some discussion, is the further question 
whether ‘there is any profit, in the way of a 
better understanding of Keats’s poetry—and, 
if so, precisely what—in spending one’s time 
over similarities between him and Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe. Such pre-occupations tend to draw 
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Our Forefathers : The Gothonie Nations, 
Vol. ii. By Gudmund Schitte. (Cam 
bridge University Press. £1 10s. net), 

WE reviewed at clviii. 53 (Jan. 18, 1930) 

the first volume of this most valuable 


book. The second, which appeared in the 
original in 1932, is now before us. Dr 


Schutte, in his preface, tells us that a rela 


| tively large number of specialists have re 


| vised this pant of the work ; and among their 


names we note those of three experts on 
architectural history, who have supplied 


| various particulars concerning Scandinavian 


types of farmstead. While working towards 
the chief aim of providing a methodical 
framework which should serve as model for 
the arrangement of detail in an ethnic mar 
ual, Dr. Schwitte has eschewed the arbitrary 
schemes hitherto in vogue, conceiving that 


| Systematic sub-division tends towards to 


categorical a treatment. His own plan ig 
fairly elastic; he prefers a comprehensive 
term to the use of divisions for which the 
evidence is insecure and which are apt to 
mislead. A case in point is that of the 
Marsi, whom, following Tacitus, he puts on 
the same footing as the Gambrivii and 
Istaevones—modern authorities subordinating 
them. 

The sub-groups dealt with are the Gothie 
or East Gothonic; the West Gothonic; the 
German-Dutch or South Gothonic; the Dutch 
secondary; the North-West Gothonic; the 
ancient intermediaite peninsular sub-group or 
branches; and the Scandinavian or North 
Gothonic sub-group. 

Not the least interesting are the several 
concluding paragraphs of the sections under 


| the heading ‘ Legendary Traditions.’ They 


away the mind from matters of really deeper | 


significance. Thus, Mr. Ridley has almost 
nothing to say about the personification of 
Autumn, so curious in conception and bold 
in the method of iits execution. ‘ Lamia,’ we 
think, he rates too high; the weaknesses in 
it which he duly marks—and a further weak- 
ness in tthe ineffective handling of the philo- 
sopher at the critical moment—seem to us 
to cancel the claim made for it as a whole, 
though they do not affect admiration for the 
well-known beauties of the fine passages. 

A word of appreciation is due to Mr. Rid- 
ley’s exposition of Keaits’s creation of stanza 
forms, and of the relation of these to the son- 
net. The book is well and pleasantly written. 





draw atitention ‘to 
possible representatives 


are intended to 
acknowledged or 


| of historical tribes and persons, as the sum 


| total of such figures enables us to realise the 


| relative importance of the single ethnic in- 


dividualities.’’ 


CoRRIGENDA. 

At ante, p. 125, col. 1, 1. 14 from foot, the mis 
print “‘ ford ” should read food. 

And ibid. col. 2, 1. 10 from foot for “ Christe 
pher ” read Charles. 

At ante p. 138, col. 1, 1. 7 from foot, for 
‘Edward Perry ” read Edward Terry. 

At ante p. 156, col. 2, last two lines for “on 
every Wednesday in each succeeding month” 
read on every first Wednesday in each sue- 
ceeding month. 


Published by Notes and Queries, at the Office, 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2, and printed 
by The Bucks Free Press Ltd., at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, in the County of Bucks. 
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